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its shadow fleeting fugitive-like over hill 
and valley ; and ngain, in hreaking dis- 
agreeable outlines of hills and mountains, 
by obscuring them in its curtain folds — by 
its drifting masses crowning their storm- 
riven heads, or hovering like winged spirits 
about their rock-ribbed sides, and moving 
in grandeur down their dark, piueclad ra- 
vines. It is perhaps in its grandest moods 
more impressive than all the other cloud 
regions — awakening the deepest emotions 
of gloom, dread, and fear; or sending 
thrilling sensations of joy and gladness 
through our being. Those of us who have 
watched the coming-up storm ; or those 
who go down to the sea in ships for the 
first time, can remember their feelings when 
looking over the boundless waters toward 
the dark clouds of this storm-region as 
they were spreading over the sky, gather- 
ing and blackening ; and when the fierce 
flashes of lightning parted in twain for a 
moment, their dark sides, followed by the 
solemn voice of thunder, how his thoughts 
have woke into more living inspiration of 
hope and praise. 

If the cirrus and cumulus regions awaken 
soothing and poetical thoughts of serenest 
beauty, the rain region can certainly stir 
the heart as much, even though it appeal 
to the coarser elements of our nature. 

It is this class of sky, owing to its near- 
ness, and stronger grade of color, and the 
more powerful impressions it is capable of 
producing, that is susceptible of the highest 
and noblest results in Art. Owing to its 
nearness, it is generally of a warmer, 
brownish tint — often in the light portions 
of a brickish red, while in its dark aud 
gloomy parts, as in the approach of rain or 
heavy wind, it has a heavy, inky, and black 
look ; but to describe any particular color, 
is impossible, because it is susceptible of all 
the modifications of color arising from re- 
flections, changes of form, dnst and vapors 
from the earth, atmospheric distances and 
sunlight. 

Its impressiveness and gloom have led 
artists to choose it in compositions, involv- 
ing great and powerful emotions; but too 
often they have thought only of its black- 
ness, omitting the beautiful handiwork of 
its form. Buskin says : " We have multi- 
tudes of painters who can throw a light bit 
of straggling vapor across the sky, or leave 
it in delicate and tender passages of break- 
ing light ; but this is a very different thing 
from taking up each of those bits or pas- 
sages, and giving it structure and parts, 
and solidity." Because the people in their 
blissful ignorance should cry "bravo" to 
some such clever sweeps of the brush, there 
is no reason why an artist should do the 
same agreeable sky over and over again. 
But if with no other object than the glory 
of his art, and the honor due to himself as 
an intelligent mind, he should be led to 
strive for the noblest truth and beauty. 

3. f. fltropstj. 



The Scotsman announces that Government 
has agreed to give a further sum of .£10,000 
towards the completion of the Art-Galleries on 
the Mound, upon the understanding that the 
Board of Trustees shall also give an additional 
sum to finish the building and approaches. 
The amount already expended is £40.000, of 
which £25,000 was received from Government. 
— Athenceum- 



GIOTTO AND HIS WORKS IN PADUA. 

BY JOHN BUSKIN. 
(Concluded.) 

In our modern Art, we have indeed lost 
sight of one great principle which regulated 
that of the middle ages, namely, that chia- 
roscuro and color are incompatible in their 
highest degrees. Wherever chiaroscuro 
enters, color must lose some of its bril- 
liancy. There is no shade in a rainbow, 
nor in an opal, nor in a piece of mother-of- 
pearl, nor in a well-designed painted win- 
dow; only various hues of perfect color. 
The best pictures, by subduing their color 
and conventionalizing their chiaroscuro, 
reconcile both in their diminished degrees ; 
but a perfect light and shade canuot be 
given without considerable loss of liveli- 
liness in color. Hence the supposed infe- 
riority of Tintoret to Titian. Tintoret is, 
in reality, the greater coloiist of the two ; 
but -he could not bear to falsify his light 
and shadow enough to set off his color. 
Titian nearly strikes the exact mean be- 
tween the painted glass of the thirteenth 
century and Rembrandt; while Giotto 
closely approaches the system of painted 
glass, and hence his compositions lose 
grievously by being translated into black 
and white. 

But even his chiaroscuro, however sub- 
dued, is not without a peculiar charm, and 
the engravings possess a marked superiority 
over all that have hitherto been madefrom 
the works of this painter, in rendering this 
chiaroscuro, as far as possible, together 
with the effect of the local colors. The 
true appreciation of Art has been retarded 
for many years by the habit of trusting to 
outlines as a sufficient expression of the 
sentiment of compositions ; whereas in all 
truly great designs, of whatever age, it is 
never the outline, but the disposition of the 
masses, whether of shade or color, on 
which the real power of the work depends. 

The drawing of Giotto is, of course, ex- 
ceedingly faulty. His knowledge of the 
human figure is deficient ; and this, the ne- 
cessary drawback in all works of the period, 
occasions an extreme difficulty in render- 
ing them faithfully in an engraving. For 
wherever there is good and legitimate draw- 
ing, the ordinary education of a modern 
draughtsman enables him to copy it with 
tolerable accuracy; but, when once the 
true forms of Nature are departed from, it 
is by no means easy to express exactly the 
error, and no more than the error, of his 
original. In most cases modern copyists 
try to modify or hide the weaknesses of the 
old Art — by which procedure they very 
often wholly lose its spirit, and only half 
redeem its defects; the result' being, of 
course, at once false as representations, and 
intrinsically valueless. And just as it re- 
quires great courage and skill ,ip an inter- 
preter to speak out honestly all the rough 
and rude words of the first speaker, and to 
translate deliberately and resolutely, in the 
face of attentive men, the expressions of his 
weakness or impatience ; so it requires at 
once the utmost courage and skill in a co- 
pyist to trace faithfully the failures of an 
imperfect master, in the front of modern 
criticism, and against the inborn instincts of 
his own hand and eye. And let him do the 
best he can, he will still find that the grace 
and life of his original are continually fly- 
ing off like a vapor, while all the faults he 



has so diligently copied sit rigidly staring 
him in the face — a terrible caput mor- 
tuum. It is very necessary that this should 
be well understood by the members of the 
Arundel Society, when they hear their en- 
gravings severeiy criticised. It is easy to 
produce an agreeable engraving by graceful 
infidelities; but the entire endeavor of the 
draughtsmen employed by this society has 
been to obtain accurately the character of 
the original : and lie who never proposes 
to himself to rise above the work he is co- 
pying, must most assuredly often fall be- 
neath it. Such fall is the inherent and in- 
evitable penalty on all absolute copyism ; 
and wherever the copy is made with sin- 
cerity, the fall must be endured with pa- 
tience. It will never be an utter or a de- 
grading fall ; that is reserved for those, 
who, like vulgar translators, wilfully quit 
the hand of their master, and have no 
strength of their own. 

Lastly. It is especially to be noticed that 
thestf works of Giotto, in common with all 
others of the period, are independent of 
all the inferior sources of pictorial interest. 
They never show the slightest attempt at 
imitative realization ; they are simple sug- 
gestions of ideas, claiming no regard ex- 
cept for the inherent value of the thoughts. 
There is no filling of the landscape with 
variety cf scenery, architecture, or inci- 
dent, as in the works of Benozzo, Gozzoli, 
or Perogino; no wealth of jewelry and 
gold spent on the dresses of the figures, as 
in the delicate labors of Angelico or Gen- 
tile da Fabriano. The background is never 
more than a few gloomy masses of rock, 
with a tree or two, and perhaps a fountain; 
the architecture is merely what is neces- 
sary to explain the scene; the dresses are 
painted sternly on the " heroic" principle 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds — that drapery is 
to be "drapery, and nothing more" — there 
is no silk, nor velvet, nor distinguishable 
material of any kind : the whole power of 
the picture is vested on the three simple 
essentials of painting — pure Color, noble 
Form, noble Thought. 

We moderns, educated in reality far more 
under the influence of the Dutch masters 
than the Italian, and taught to look for 
realization in all things, have been in the 
habit of casting scorn on these early Italian 
works, as if their simplicity were* the re- 
sult of ignorance merely. When we know 
a little more of Art in general, we shall 
begin to suspect that a man of Giotto's 
power of mind did not altogether suppose 
his clusters of formal trees, or diminutive 
masses of architecture, to be perfect repre- 
sentations of the woods of Jndea, or of the 
streets of Jerusalem ; we shall begin to un- 
derstand that there is a symbolical art 
which addresses the imagination, as well 
as a realist art which supersedes it; and 
that the powers of contemplation and con- 
ception, which could be satisfied or excited 
by these simple types of natural things, 
were infinitely more majestic than those 
which are so dependent on the complete- 
ness of what is presented to them as to be 
paralyzed by an error in perspective, or 
stifled by the absence of atmosphere. 
. Nor is the healthy simplicity of the 
period less marked in the selection than in 
the treatment of subjects. It has in these 
days become necessary for the painter who 
desires popularity to accumulate on his 
canvas whatever is startling in aspect or 
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emotioD, and to drain, even to exhaustion, 
the vulgar sources of the pathetic. Modern 
sentiment, at once feverish aud feeble, re- 
mains unawakened, except by the violences 
of gaiety or gloom ; and the eye refuses to 
pause, except where it is tempted by the 
luxury of beauty, or fascinated by the -ex- 
citement of terror. It ought not, there- 
fore, to be without a respectful admiration 
that we find the masters of the fourteenth 
century dwelling on moments of the most 
subdued and tender feeling, and leaving the 
spectator to trace the under-currents of 
thought which link them with future 
events of mightier interest, and fill with a 
prophetic power and mystery scenes in 
themselves so simple as the meeting of a 
master with his herdsmen among the hills, 
or the return of a betrothed virgin to her 
house. 

It is, however, to be remembered that 
this quietness in character of subject was 
much more possible to an early painter, 
owing to the connection in which his works 
were to be seen. A modern picture, iso- 
lated and portable, must rest all its claims 
to attention on its own actual subject ; but 
the pictures of the early masters were 
nearly always parts of a consecutive and 
stable series, in which many were subdued, 
like the connecting passages of a prolonged 
poem, in order to enhance the value or 
meaning of others. The arrangement of 
the subjects in the Arena Chapel is in this 
respect peculiarly skillful ; and to that ar- 
rangement we must now direct our atten- 
tion. 

It was before noticed that the chapel was 
built between 1300 and 1306. The archi- 
tecture of Italy in the beginning of the 
fourteenth century is always pure, and 
often severe; but this chapel is remark- 
able, even among the severest forms, for 
the absence of decoration. Its plan is a 
pure oblong, with a narrow advance tri- 
bune, terminating in a trilateral apse. Sel- 
vatico quotes from the German writer 
Stieglitz, some curious observations on the 
apparent derivations of its proportions, in 
common with those of other buildings of 
the time, from the number of sides of its 
apse. Without entering into these partic- 
ulars, it may be noted that the apse is just 
one-half the width of the body of the 
chapel, and that the length from the ex- 
tremity of the tribune to the west end, is 
just seven times the width of the apse. 
The whole of the body of the chapel was 
painted by Giotto; the walls and roof 
being entirely covered either with his 
figure-designs, or with various subordinate 
decorations, connecting and enclosing them. 
The spectator, when, looking from the wes- 
tern entrance towards the tribune, has on 
his right the south side, which is pierced 
by six tall windows, and on which the 
frescoes are therefore reduced in number. 
The north side is pierced by no windows, 
and on it, therefore, the frescoes are con- 
tinuous, lighted from the south windows. 
The several spaces are occupied by a con- 
tinuous series of subjects, representing the 
life of the Virgin and of Christ ; the nar- 
row panels below are filled by figures of 
the cardinal virtues and their opponent 
vices ; on the lunette above the tribune is 
painted a Christ iu glory, and at the wes- 
tern extremity, the Last Judgment. Thus 
,he walls of the chapel are covered with a 
continuous meditative poem on the mystery 



of the Incarnation, the acts of Redemption, 
the vices' and virtues of mankind as pro- 
ceeding from their scorn or acceptance of 
that Redemption, and their final judgment. 

The first twelve pictures of the series 
are exclusively devoted to the apocryphal 
history of the birth and life of the Virgin. 
This the Protestaut spectator will observe, 
perhaps, with little favor, more especially 
as only two compartments are given to the 
ministry of Christ, between his Baptism 
and Entry into Jerusalem. Due weight, 
is, however, to be allowed to Lord Lind- 
say's remark, that the legendary history of 
the Virgin was of peculiar importance in 
this chapel, as especially dedicated to her 
service ; and I think, also, that Giotto de- 
sired to unite the series of compositions in 
one continuous action, feeling that to have 
enlarged on the separate miracles of Christ's 
ministry, would have interrupted the on- 
ward course of thought. As it is, the mind 
is led from the first humiliation of Joachim 
to the Ascension of Christ, in one unbroken 
and progressive chain of scenes ; the min- 
istry of Christ being completely typified 
by his first and last conspicuous miracle ; 
while the very unimportance of some of 
the subjects, as for instance that of the 
Watching the Rods, is useful in directing 
the spectator rather to pursue the course 
of the narrative, than to pause in satisfied 
meditation upon any single incident. And 
it can hardly be doubted that Giotto had 
also a peculiar pleasure in dwelling on the 
circumstances of the shepherd life of the 
father of the Virgin, owing to its resem- 
blance to that of his own early years. 

The incidents represented in these first 
twelve- paintings are- recorded in the two 
apocryphal gospels known as the "Prot- 
evangelion" and " Gospel of St. Mary."* 
But on comparing the statements in these 
writings (which, by-the-by, are in nowise 
consistent with each other) with the paint- 
ings in the Arena Chapel, it appeared to 
me that Giotto must occasionally have fol- 
lowed some more detailed traditions than 
are furnished by either of them; seeing 
that of one or two subjects the apocryphal 
gospels gave no distinct or sufficient expla- 
nation. Fortunately, however, in the 
course of some other researches, I met with 
a manuscript in the British Museum 
(Harl. 3571,) containing a complete " His- 
tory of the most Holy Family," written in 
Northern Italian about the middle of the 
fourteenth century; and appearing to be 
one of the forms of the legend which Giotto 
has occasionally followed in preference to 
the statements of the Protevangelion. I 
have, therefore, in illustration of the paint- 
ings, given, when it seemed useful, some 
portions of this manuscript; and these, 
with one or two verses of the commonly 
received accounts, will be found generally 
enough to interpret sufficiently the mean- 

* It has always appeared strange to me, that ecclesias- 
tical history should possess no more authentic records 
of the life of the Virgin, before the period at which the 
narrative of St. Luke commences, than these apocryphal 
gospels, which are as wretched in style as untrustworthy 
in matter ; and are evidently nothing more than a col- 
lection, in rude imitations of the style of the evange- 
lists, of such floating traditions as become current 
among the weak Christians of the earlier ages, when 
their inquiries respecting the history of Mary were met 
by the obscurity under which the Divine will had veiled 
her humble person and character. There must always 
be something painful to those who are familiar with the 
Scriptures, in reading these feeble and foolish mockeries 
of the manner of the inspired writers ; but it will be 
proper, nevertheless, to give the exact words in which 
the scenes represented by Giotto were recorded to Mm. 



ing of the painter. I have only now to re- 
mind the reader, in conclusion, that within 
those walls, the greatest painter and great- 
est poet of medissval Italy, held happy 
companionship during the time when the 
frescoes were executed. " It is not diffi- 
cult," says the writer so often quoted, 
Lord Lindsay, " gazing on these silent but 
eloquent walls, to re-people them with the 
group once, as we know, five hundred years 
ago, assembled within them: Giotto, in- 
tent upon his work, his wife Cinta admir- 
ing his progress; and Dante, with abstract- 
ed eye, alternately conversing with his 
friend, and watching the gambols of the 
children playing on the grass before the 
door." 

EXTBACIS FKOM "WILD OATS." 

We are favored with some extracts from 
" Wild Oats," a volume of poems, by Charles 
Baggot Cayley, an English poet, the author 
of an admirable translation of Dante, said, 
indeed, by competent judges, to be the best 
extant. 

LANDSCAPES AND PORTRAITS. 
I. 

Thou lov'st beyond thee what thou, art for me ; 

The mountains, and the shores, and woody vales, 

Are but designs of nature, which she falls 
To perfect, leaving art and poetry 
The praise, to lend them life-like unity, 

Espousing them to their soul-moving tales ; 

But Nature in thy wondrous form assails 
The mind with art's concentred potency. 
Now let me copse, and cliff, and wild cascade , 

Seek for those beauties which thou picturest, 
Or guard by skill the tints that should not fade, 

Of flower and fern, between white pages prest. . 
But chide not, flower of women, if portrayed 

On the fine tablets of my heart thou rest. 

n. 

Her tresses, banging like the snares of men, 
O'er dainty crimson and proud white — the fire 
Of eyes Infusing vaguejtnd deep desire, — ' > 

All those unmoved beauties felt my ken 

Fixed on her, but my fingers shook again, 
And seemed at every line their force to tire, 
As to the pitch of fancy they aspire, 

Making my brain her only portrait then, 

For she imprest it, like the sunbeam's power, 
In the first break of warm and vernal light, 

Painting the opening bosom of the flower, 
Which, ever basking, ever grows more bright. 

How long a summer was to me that hour I 
Whose colors cannot fade from inward sight. 

m. 

Where waltzing shone your glad, unguarded eye, 
That floated with your motion's rippl'd grace, 
And gave to music attributes of space, 

Methought that I could gazing live or die. 

Idle men that change their covering sky 
To seek a fancied life on Nature's face, 
And burning hills with cold conceit embrace ! 

1 would not thence have stirred a step, not I, 
To catch your Mount Vesuvius frockt in fire, 

Or see by tropic storms a war-ship wreckt, 
Or half the lands which travelled yonths admire, 

Or, not admiring, prudently affect : 
Por these may less in germs of thought be sterile, 
But nearest you find hearts the dearest peril. 

IV. 

P ALIN DI A . 

I would the lonely shore had been my dwelling, 
My fancy minion of the imperial sea, 



